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PREFACE 



With hope of increasing the effectiveness of teacher prepa- 

i 

ration in English at Michigan State University, three of the most 
directly concerned colleges established a committee to investigate 
possible support for needed research. Serving on the committee 
were representatives from the College of Arts and Letters, the 
College of Education, and the University College. We wiBh to 

thank the members of that committee who helped frame the proposal 

/ . 

submitted to the U.S. Office of Education: Dr. David W. D. Dickson, 

Dr. David R. Krathwohl, Dr. D. Gordon Rohman, Dr. Louise M. Sause, 
Dr. Buford Stef fire, and Dr. T. Benson Strandness. 

Our research would not have been possible without the help of 
two linguists. Dr. Robert J. Geist's participation during the 
first year of planning was invaluable. Dr.*&oger Shuy, who taught 
in the experimental program during the second year, provided help- 
ful guidance for the language strand of the new course. 

We are also grateful for the co-operation of three graduate 
assistants. Mrs. Laurel Luehrig and Mr. Thomas Pietras contributed 
much to the planning and evaluation of the new course, as well as 
to the arrangements made with the many student- teaching centers. 

Mr. Kenton Schurr helped with the coding of data and the statistical 
analysis. 
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We recognize in the next pages our indebtedness to the public 
school teachers of English in Michigan who supervised our student 
teachers and took time to provide the reactions we requested. 

Teachers in many of the Lansing and East Lansing schools provided, 
in addition^ opportunities for our students to visit English classes, 
tutor high school pupils, and see samples of adolescent writing. 

We are grateful indeed to the two men from the Detroit school system 
who furnished compositions written by their high school students 
and who came to the campus to discuss the papers with our students: 
Mr. A. Chabott, teacher of English, and Mr. Frank Ross, then Super- 
visor of Language Arts Instruction. 

For their help in planning the evaluation, we are indebted to 
Dr. Irvin J. Lehmann, Dr. Willard Warrington, and Dr. Arvo E. Juola. 
We wish to express our appreciation to Dr. Juola also for his help- 
ful suggestions concerning the preparation of our report. 

Both of us owe much to four colleagues whose support provided 
us with the encouragement and time necessary for carrying out our 
research and completing this report: Dr. Leland W. Dean, Dr. John 

X. Jamrich, Dr. C. David Mead, and Dr. T. Benson Strandness. 

August 1967 Daftiel Rider 

East Lansing, Michigan 
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Chapter I 
RATIONALE 

We are becoming so used to hearing the cry that the state of 
composition instruction in the high schools and colleges of the 
country teeters on the brink of a national disaster that we have 
developed a cold war response to the problem. The cry ceases to 
shock; all we can expect is "containment" rather than progress in 
solving the problems which beset the profession. This strategy 
requires that the composition instructor, after proclaiming that 
classes are too large, the pressures of the sciences too formi- 
dable, the students too apathetic to care, and that he has far 
too many chores in addition to grading themes, prepares to do 
battle simply by "holding the line." Another strategy is to give 
in to the despair and decide to assign fewer- papers , make fewer 
comments and generally to concede that in our technological and 
urban society, composition instruction is a frill and a luxury. 

Or, the composition instructor may try to understand the roots of 
the problem and resort to experimentation and research in an 
attempt to bring about actual change and progress. Whatever our 
attitude, or whatever our special roles in the field of composi- 
tion instruction, we cannot blink our eyes to a situation which 
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is of desperately serious concern to the whole educational pro- 
cess, from -elementary school to college classroom. 

In classrooms throughout the nation which are burgeoning and 
straining at their seams from the simple pressures of increased 
enrollments; in the cultural life of the nation, which speeds 
along under the cold impetus of scientific progress and in the 
grips of the insatiable demands of industrialization; in the 
minds of high school and college students, where more immediate 
and dramatic rewards for their academic pursuits offer distrac- 
tions to the quieter demands of reflection and self-discipline 
which are fundamental to the writing act: the currents which 

converge upon the frustrated but stalwart composition teacher are 
truly formidable-.-- The steps which have been taken to resist 
these currents have been as complex and varied as the causes of 
the "composition crisis" itself: curriculum development at both 

the high school- and college level; text-book revision, in which 
the secret to successful writing is found in some new approach to 
sentence construction, or in some new- arrangement of the steps to 
good writing; particular innovation in the instruction of a spe- 
cific kind of writing, such as creative or expository; writing 
approaches using a tigorous grammatical foundation; or programs 
emphasizing the quantity of writing. Whatever the proposed 
remedy, the crisis continues, and progress falls woefully short 
of satisfying those who have expressed the most concern for the 
doldrums which beset the entire field of composition instruction. 
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Our own particular proposal to deal with this writing problem 
at Michigan State University (entitled "Unified Academic and Pro- 
fessional Experiences in Language and Writing for the Preparation 
of Secondary School Teachers of English") grew out of a set of 
circumstances which, in one sense, are unique to this institution; 
but which are, in a broader context, ones which we share with other 
colleges, universities and high schools throughout the country. 

The most vocal group to put pressure on the university has been the 
supervising teachers in the schools throughout Michigan who work 
with our student teachers. Their constant plea has been: do 

something about training your young student teachers how to teach 
writing. They claim that the student teachers often lack background 
in the fundamentals of writing; they do not exhibit any real sense 
of involvement or strong interest in writing- -either as students 
of writing, or as ^teachers of writing; they lack the resources and 
insight to discover writing experiences in the classroom which grow 
naturally out of the material being studied, and which, simultaneous- 
ly, appeal to adolescents, and which can give them the added impetus 
that is needed to take off the inevitable edge and sense of drudgery 
that often accompanies 'Writing. Student teachers, they claim, lack 
not only imagination and a sense of direction and clear purpose in 
relating the instruction of writing to the language arts in general, 
and to the lives -and interests of the students they teach; but they 
lack the "know-how" of devising ("creating*" perhaps, is a more 
appropriate word) assignments; of presenting the assignment in such 
a way that the student understands its objectives, is given some 
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lee-way in responding to it, and finds relevance and meaning for 
his own experiences in the assignment. Then, these same supervising 
teachers complain that student teachers are often overwhelmed when 
they are suddenly confronted with several sets of .themes. How can 
I grade so many? How much time can I possibly devote to each theme? 
How do I make room for individual differences in ^evaluating these 
themes? What needs to be done in the classroom, and with individual 
students, after evaluating a set of themes? It is true that many 
of these problems- are the natural consequences of the student 
teacher's role as an apprentice; but for some reason, more concern 
about the preparedness of the student teacher to enter successfully 
into the crucial domain of composition instruction has been ex- 
pressed by supervising teachers during the past few years than at 
any previous time. - 

Student teachers themselves at Michigan State University have 
expressed concern for their preparation that bears out the above 
observations. Frequently -they have demonstrated dissatisfaction 
with their college preparation for teaching composition. Mostly, 
they regretted that they had not enrolled in courses devoted to 
writing exclusively, such as a course in expository writing;^ 
uniformly, they- expressed a lack of familiarity with grammar; and 
they felt uneasy and insecure in devising writing assignments, in 

*It should be noted that it is possible to complete the re- 
quirements for a major in English education at Michigan State 
University without taking a single, formal writing course. All 
students must complete the freshmen required course, American 
Thought and Writing, which does provide for a considerable amount 
of writing, mostly in the form of critical essays and essay exams. 
However, the writing aspect of the course is sometimes subordinate 
to an examination of major themes in the American experience which 
have contributed significantly to our cultural heritage. 
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assigning and then evaluating compositions. In general they ex- 
pressed more confidence in their ability to teach literature and 
other related areas involving the language arts than in the teach- 
ing of composition. 

The general consensus of those delegated to teach writing 
skills to freshmen and to students taking lower-division English 
courses has been* that freshmen, as a group, are inadequately 
trained at the. high school level to meet the standards of composi- 
tion work in college. Their spelling, their understanding of form 
and style in writing, their facility with the language, their 
training in the fundamentals of grammar: all these areas have come 

under the critical "fire" of the composition instructor as he sur- 
veys the writing of his students. It is true that these charges 
are written into the very nature of teaching college composition. 
There will probably always be charges that freshmen cannot write; 
and the blame will continue to be levelled at the most obvious and 
vulnerable target: the high school preparation of the student* . 

however single-minded and simple-minded such a charge may be. 

Again, in the context of the general public concern for the matter 
and on the basis of what experienced composition teachers in 
colleges and universities claim, the problem now seems aggravated 
and excessive. Consequently, instructors involved in this area of 
training at Michigan State University recognized the need for im- 
provement and experimentation in the writing program, and gave 
their support and guidance during the initial planning of the 
original proposal which grew out of their combined concern. 
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Pressure to do something about the low ebb of instruction in 
composition has also come from professional teachers, educational 
leaders and from the popular press. Their respective efforts to 



publicize the "writing disgrace" of the public schools and colleges 
and universities alike have placed the problem in the national 
domain, so to speak. They have served to point out the seriousness 
of the issue, and to reveal its relevance to the educational well- 
being of the nation. In their examination of this so-called 
"writing crisis" they have also served the vital function of analyz- 
ing its causes and describing some of its more flagrant manifesta- 
tions. For example, the National Council of Teachers of English 
points out that "about three out of five English majors and three 
out of four English minors are not required to complete advanced 
work in composition...."^ They regard these statistics as particu- 
larly alarming in view of the emphasis they place on the central 
role of writing in the total language arts curriculum. They further 
claim that training in modern English grammar, in usage, and in 
traditional formal grammar is definitely inadequate to meet the 
demands future English teachers will face in the classroom. John 
C. Gerber finds fault with English methods courses in failing to 
instill in future English teachers a sense of the high purpose which 
he believes should attend the instruction of writing in high school. 

^National Council of Teachers of English, The National Interest 
and the Teaching of English . A Report Prepared by the Committee on 
National Interest (Champaign, 111.: National Council of Teachers 

of English, 1961), p. 70. 



